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Progress in Shorthand and Typewriting Instruction 


N exchange says, “The advance- 
ment of any great cause is de- 








termined by the comparative 
Kade. Gases advancement of all the ele- 
ments that contribute to it. 





The history of education reveals that its 
advancement has kepte pace with the 
intelligence, devotion and qualification 
of the body of educators, instructors and 
others whose business it has been to 
maintain and further the cause. It is true 
that there always have been, as doubt- 
less there always will be, a few great 
leaders in this as well as in other great 
movements, but it is in the average 
abilities of the rank and file we find 
the actual basis on which to determine 
progress.” 

This is peculiarly true of the marked 
advancement in the methods of short- 
hand and typewriting instruction in the 
past few years. It is well known that 
jess than a decade ago very few com- 
mercial schools considered typewriting 
instruction worthy of serious thought. 
It is not too much to say that almost 
all of the commercial and shorthand 
schools deemed it sufficient to hand a 
student a typewriting manual, or the 
pamphlet which comes with the ma- 
chine, and after explaining the use of 
the shift key and space bar, and how 
to shift the carriage, they told the stu- 
dent to go ahead pounding out words 
and sentences as his own sweet will 
dictated. Very few, indeed, made any 
attempt to teach the proper fingering. 
All that is changed, and the importance 
of correct methods of typewriting in- 
struction is given due recognition. A 
school which does not give proper atten- 
tion to typewriting instruction in these 
days will soon be left far behind in the 
race for patronage. 


remarkable has been the 
shorthand instruction. 
A few years ago most schools were 
teaching the old, complicated systems 
which had been in vogue for half a cen- 
tury, and teaching them from textbooks 
which were at variance with every rec 
ognized principle of modern pedagogy 
In the past few years most schools have 
changed to the more modern and ra 
tional methods, and even those who still 
retain the old methods have adopted 
textbooks that are more in accord with 
modern teaching. Three or four years 
ago we were considerably worried with 
the outlook—we can frankly confess it 
now—because so many teachers were 
then. laboring under disheartening condi- 
tions. They were attempting to change 
from the sight method of typewriting to 
the touch method, which in itself is no 
easy task for a busy teacher, as anyone 
who has made the change will testify 
But, in addition to this, a very large 
number of them had also changed sys- 
tems of shorthand, and with a very brief 
preparation were making heroic efforts 
to teach a system founded on entirely 
different principles to the one they had 
previously used. The marvel of it is, 
that with this double burden placed upon 
their shoulders many teachers did not 
weaken and return to the old, familiar 
paths. It is to the lasting credit of the 
profession, that under the most onerous 
burdens, hundreds of teachers of short- 
hand and typewriting, through their de- 
votion to the interests of their students 
and a desire to be abreast of the times 
in all that pertained to their profession, 
thus sacrificed their own time and con- 
venience. Our correspondence with 
school proprietors and teachers shows 
very conclusively how great has been 


Even more 
advancement in 
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the improvement in the past three or 
four years. A better standard of instruc- 
tion has been developed and, conse- 
quently, much better average results are 
accomplished in the classroom. The 
teachers have grown more confident in 
their knowledge of the subject, and more 
thorough in their understanding of both 
the basic principles and the methods of 
obtaining a high proficiency in both 
shorthand and typewriting. 

Let the good work go on. Much yet 
remains to be done and the future is 
bright with promise. 


‘*Fired’”’ 

HE place was French Lick 
Springs Hotel and he was a 
prominent lawyer. We were 
seated on the front porch look- 
ing out over the beautiful val- 
ley, with our feet stretched comfortably 
over the rail. After the opening of the 
schools ye editor had slipped away from 
the city for a much-needed rest. We had 
been engaged in an after-dinner po- 
litical discussion with the lawyer, which 
seemed natural enough seeing that the 
hotel was under the management of the 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. As conversation flagged, 
he asked us, “What’s your line of busi- 
ness?” “What do you think it is?” we 
inquired. “I should judge that you are 
a politician or a political writer.” Then 
we told him, and he talked for a few 
minutes of his experience with stenog- 
raphers, sometimes in language pic- 
turesque. 

Among other things he said, “I have 
two young men stenographers now, but 
as soon as I get back home I am going 
to fire one of them.” Remembering that 
there would be an aching void in this 
page of the magazine when we returned 
to Chicago we asked him why. “Oh, 
he doesn’t seem to be interested in his 
work and he doesn’t improve any. He 
does things in a mechanical sort of 
a way, and although he has been with 
me for some years, he has not shown 
the slightest interest in anything con- 
nected with the profession except the 
regular shorthand and typewriting work. 
He is so absent-minded it is absolutely 
necessary for me to carefully scrutinize 
the transcript of every letter or docu- 
ment I dictate to him, and that is a 
wearisome and time-consuming business. 
The other fellow is all right. Of course, 
I look over his work in a cursory way, 
but it is very seldom that it is not abso- 
lutely accurate. When I am in a hurry 








to leave the office I feel safe in signing 
all of his letters without reading them, 
but if I did that with the other fellow’s 
work I would be uneasy until I saw the 
letter-book next morning, or I would 
let the letters stand over until I could 
read them next day. Why, I had occa- 
sion to dictate a lot of documents, each 
in connection with the same suit and 
having the same title at the top, and 
after the first one I said simply, ‘Title,’ 
meaning, of course, that he was to insert 
the full title at the top of each. Well, 
when that fellow handed in his tran- 
scripts the word ‘Title’ appeared at the 
top of each sheet. I hate to do it but 
I guess he'll have to go. Now, as to 
what you said a moment ago. If 
Bryan” and forthwith we plunged 
into another discussion of the political 
situation throughout the country, and 
Indiana in particular. 

Perhaps some of our readers will 
find a moral in the above conversation. 
We hope so. 


The Bluff That Failed 


Referring to the “Story of a Chal- 
lenge” in the August issue of the mag- 
azine, the following is the conclusion of 
a letter from us appearing in the Type- 
writer and Phonographic World for 
August: 


If the Graham Company are sincere 
in their desire for a contest, they have 
the opportunity to demonstrate it by 
agreeing to the contest being held 
before the only body where there could 
be an absolutely fair contest, and where 
(through the publicity given to the 
proceedings by the official organ) there 
could afterwards be no misrepresenta- 
tion of the facts by either side. 

And if Graham & Co. do not agree 
to this they virtually acknowledge to 
the world that they are afraid to allow 
Graham writers -to try conclusions with 
Gregg writers of equal experience. 
Such an admission will be satisfactory 
to me, although I should much prefer 
the speed contest, which would settle 
the matter decisively. 

The question now is: Do Graham & 
Co. wish to withdraw their challenge 
and thereby acknowledge it was a bluff 
for advertising purposes, or will they 
consent to a contest? I await their 
decision. 


Silence—profound silence—has been 
maintained by Andrew J. Graham & Co. 
since this letter appeared. 





Subscribers should notify us at once 
of any change in their address, giving 
both the old and new address. 
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Business Letters — Options 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Business Letters—Law 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Cuglish Department 


Conducted by FRANCES EFFINGER-RAYMOND, 151 Webash Ave., 


hicago, to whom 


all communications relating to 
addressed. 


department should be ad 





Twenty Lessons in Punctuation and Capitalization 


- (See Grecc Writer for September. ) 


ULES of punctuation are based 

upon the fundamental principle 
that parts closely connected in 
sense do not require separation ; 
but parts in which there is an 
interruption, an interpolation, a modifica- 
tion of the sense, should be indicated by 
appropriate points. 

Punctuation, like spelling, capitaliza- 
tion, and grammar, is a matter of cus- 
tom or good use, and the best rule is to 
follow the general custom. (See “The 
Art of Speech,” by L. T. Townsend.) 

The chief points of punctuation are 
the Period, the Interrogation sign, the 
sign of Exclamation, the Comma, the 
Semicolon, the Colon, the Marks of Quo- 
tation, the Brackets, the sign of Paren- 
thesis, the Hyphen, the Dash, the Para- 
graph. 

In the first five lessons of our course 
we shall take up the Peréod, Interroga- 
tion, and Exclamation points; usually 
called the terminal points. 

Tue Periop. Every reader knows this 
point and few students fail to use it as 
the terminal point of all sentences that 
are not interrogatory or exclamatory. 
But this, while its most common, is not 
by any means its only use, for it should 
be placed after all abbreviations unless 
said abbreviations have become so com- 
mon as to be in words complete 
in themselves ; , for instance, ad for 
advertisement, Ps cent for per centum. 
The period should be used after inst., 
ult. prox., Dr. Authorities differ as 
to whether it may be dropped after Mr. 
and Mrs. We believe that it is only a 
question of time until the period is 
omitted after these titles of respect. The 
period should not be used after Roman 
numerals; Napoleon I crossed the Alps. 

Do not use a period after nicknames ; 
as, Tom, Sam, Fred, etc. Do not use 
the period after titles of books, articles, 
and headings of chapters. Use the 
period after initials; as, Mr. J. R. Gregg, 
Mr. C. W. Kitt. The use of a full stop 





after abbreviations does not prevent an- 


other point from being used immediately 
after it; as, On the 31st inst.,1 forget the 
day of the week, I shall call to see you. 
If the abbreviation occurs at the end 
of a sentence another full stop is not 
needed; as, Last summer I visited the 
Rocky Mts. 

The period is used as a decimal 
point,—4.2; and on Time Tables, 

Leave Chicago 6.40 p. m. 
Arrive Hyde Park 6.45 p. m. 

Do not use the period after headings, 
titles, and numerals of items in tabula- 
tions ;—HISTORY. 

1 The Colonial Period 
2 The Confederation 
3 The Constitutional Period 

The period should be used after head- 
ings and titles, and after dates and sig- 
natures to letters and other documents; 
also at the close of the address at the 
beginning of a letter, and after the last 
item in the direction on the envelope 
or package ;— 

(1) Gregg Publishing Company, 
151 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 
(2) Portland, Ore., December 10, 
(3) I remain, 
Yours very truly, 
Carl Carlson. 
(4) Dr. Adam Hoffman, 
Clyde, La Page County, III. 
Do not place a period after a contraction 
such as Ass’n, Feb’y. 

End every complete sentence with a 
period. This is the hardest rule of all, 
because you must know enough gram- 
mar to tell what a sentence is. It is 
a group of words that has one main 
verb, or two or more connected by 
such conjunctions as “and,” “but,” etc. 
“Replying to your favor of Jan. 10th” 
is not a sentence, because there is no 
complete verb. “I stood in front of the 
house, he was just going by on the 
sidewalk” is not one sentence, because 
it has two complete and independent 
verbs not connected by any conjunc- 
tion, and there should be a period after 
“house,” while “he” should begin with 
a capital letter. “Then” is not a con- 


1904. 
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junction, so while we say, “I was look- 
ing down the road, when whom should 
I see but Harry!” in one sentence, be- 
cause “when” is conjunctive, we can- 
not say, “He came along about six, then 
I jumped up,” but must make two sen- 
tences, beginning “then” with a capital 
letter—“He came along about six. 
Then I jumped up.” (Good English 
Form Book.—Sherwin Cody.) 





Lessons I to IlI—The Period 


Punctuate the following: 

Tom and Sam and Fred are three 
schoolboys 

Jno Smith, Theo Parker, Wm Jones 
and Jas Brown were classmates at Har- 
vard College 

It was 6 per cent of the gross earn- 
ings 

The Gen’l Pass’r and Ticket Ag’t and 
Ass’t Traffic Mgr attended the Conven- 
tion 

He bought to Ib 6 oz of sugar 

It is 10 30 a m and he will be here at 
12 m 

Luke II 2 

Ind Jan State St Messrs etc inst ult 
prox 

Classified Commercial Correspond- 
ence Chapter I Language W C Kilgour 

On the toth inst , if I may, I shall 
call to see you 

I have never visited the Himalaya 


Mts 
Ginn & Co 
Publishers Studebaker Building Chicago 


151 Wabash Avenue 
Chicago Oct 29 1904 
I remain Yours very truly 


Mark Twain 
Prof E T Catterlin 
Wilmette Cook Co IIl 
When does your Assn meet? 


Use of Figures 

Spell Out—All figures under 1,000; 
also all round numbers, unless they 
appear in connection with purely statis- 
tical matter; also ALL figures when 
given in isolated cases, and not repre- 
senting money. 

EXAMPLES: 
lars. 

Forty-seven thousand pounds. 

Twenty-one and three-fourths per 
cent. 

At this mine are employed nineteen 
men, at the Bonanza three, at the Delta 
twenty-one. 

Wheat yields from sixty to seventy 
bushels per acre, corn from fifty to one 
hundred and fifteen. 





He paid ten million dol- 





It was thirty-three feet four inches 
wide by twelve feet deep. 

They paid four and one-half cents on 
the dollar. 

Before twelve o'clock. 

Fifth avenue; Thirty-eighth street; 
One Hundred and Twenty-seventh 
street. 

In latitude thirty-seven degrees and 
eighteen minutes north. 

Thirty-three and nine-tenths of the 
population. 

Forty-nine and twenty-one one-hun- 
dredths. 

Fifty-six and nine hundred and ninety- 
nine one-thousandths. 

Figures.—Deposits were made in sums 
of $290.35, $10,000, and $24,500.28. 

In Coxey’s army there were 10,000 
printers, 502 carpenters, 9 bankers, and 
2,526,248 tramps. 

Whenever a. m. or p. m. occurs, use 
figures. 

At 9.30 a. m. Reincarnated Brown ar- 
rived in Washington, at 11 he stood on 
the Capitol steps, and at 2 p. m. the army 
started for Woodley Park. 

They collected $43,528.28, and dis- 
tributed about ten thousand among the 
unemployed. 

Figures should be used when grouped 
in statistical matter, whether tabulated 
or not. 





Use of Abbreviations 


Never abbreviate the name of a city, 
nor use an abbreviation of any kind in a 
social letter. 

Abbreviate freely in orders, bills, and 
business memoranda, using only such 
forms as are well understood. 

Use figures in business letters for door 
numbers, dates, quantities of mdse., num- 
bers of articles, money, etc. Some busi- 
ness men object to small numbers being 
expressed in figures; as, one, two, etc. 

In legal documents it is customary to 
use both figures and words to express 
sums of money. 

There is a noticeable tendency among 
business men to drop capital letters in 
mercantile abbreviations; such as, pkge., 
bu., doz., etc. 

Students should consult the diction- 
ary in all cases, so as to conform to es- 
tablished usage in their use of short 
forms of words. 


“Nobody Else’s”’ 

The Century Dictionary says, “The 
phrases anybody else, somebody else, 
nobody else, etc., have a unitary meaning, 
as if one word, and properly take a pos- 
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sessive case (with the suffix at the end 
of the phrase) ; 
else’s hat ;” 
so.” 


as, “This is somebody 
“Nobody else’s children act 


A Critical Period 


HERE comes a time in the life 
of each one when it seems as 
if he has come to a standstill. 
In stenography we patiently 
wade through all the principles 
of the system and are not easily discour- 
aged because each day brings certain 
results. But when we begin to apply 
the principles which we have learned, 
then we have to call to our command 
certain attributes which it is probable 
we have not exercised very energetically 
heretofore. Two of these are concen- 
tration and good judgment. 

No one can take dictation success- 
fully whose mind or eye or attention are 
distracted. This is a very difficult thing 
to do: to be able to so control our pow- 
ers that they shall be energized upon 
one point. It requires infinite training 
with most people. There are a few who 
seem to be able to control themselves 
physically and mentally and narrow the 
channel of their working abilities until 
they become a mighty current of great 
force. But these people are rare indeed. 
Most of us have to simply will that we 
shall not become distracted by those 
things which are outside our mental 
vision or within our turbulent souls. 

Concentration is undoubtedly the more 
difficult of the two attributes; judgment 
is a matter of experience and contrast. 
No one is able to judge of one thing 
unless there is another ready for com- 
parison and for analysis. And what is 
best for us may not be best for our next 
door neighbor, even in such mechanical 
details as shorthand writing. This 
power of discrimination and choice is 
unusually hard for young students be- 
cause their judgment is not trained and 
their power of selection is not acute. 


But the self-reliant student who can 
say to himself when he comes into the 
classroom: “I am going to get this dic- 
tation because I am not going to hear 
nor see nor think anything else,” is the 
fortunate student whose habits are being 
formed along good, strong lines of per- 
sistence and resistance. That is the kind 
of self-assertion that is good for anyone, 
and is sure to strengthen the weak and 
increase the efficiency of the strong, and 
help make the student a success in his 
studies, in his profession, in life. 





Our Letters 
Dear Madam: : 

In the June number of the Gregg 
Writer, under the head of “Did you 
say,” you have written a number of 
sentences and corrected same. I should 
like to ask a question in regard to 
No. 15. “The mat lies by the door.” 
This is corrected by saying: “The 
mat lay at the door.” Why do you 
put it so? Is not the verb transitive? 
I did not notice this until someone 
called my attention to it. I promised 
to ask you to discuss the matter. 
Will you kindly do so in the near 
future? 

Thanking you for the favor I expect 
to receive, I am 

Yours truly, 


There is no discussion of these two 
sentences, each is correct, but each 
differs in meaning. The mat lies by the 
door; lies is present tense, by the door 
indicatés that the mat is near or close to 
the door. The mat lay at the door; lay 
is past tense, at the door denotes posi- 
tion, in proximity to; as, the carriage is 
at the door; as, he was seated at table. 

Much of the confusion and misuse of 
the words lie and lay will be avoided if 
we remember that lie means “rest,” while 
lay means transitive action, that is, ac- 
tion affecting an object. 


My dear Madam: 

I am a young man who must earn 
the living of a family while taking a 
business course in some school. This 
school work may make or mar me, de- 
press or encourage’me, and I am anx- 
ious to make no mistake. Would you 
advise such preparation? Is a course 
in shorthand a good business invest- 
ment? Respectfully, 

J. H. Van B. 


Apropos to your question is the state- 
ment made to me this month by one of 
our old students who is working eight- 
een hours a day. Part of this time is 
given to stenographic work on one of 
our newspapers; work necessary to the 
support of himself and family, and the 
furthering of his education. His nights, 
up to twelve o'clock, he spends in one 
of the medical schools, preparing him- 
self for the profession of a physician. 
He says that his stenography is the best 
insurance he has ever carried. That 
with it he can go any place where the 
English language is spoken and make 
a living. 

It means even more to the ambitious 
man because it permits him to make a 
living in a higher realm of work than 
does the training of some of the other 
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trades and professions. The higher 
class of professional men are usually 
the men who turn over a great deal of 
executive work to the men who take 
their dictation. This is always edu- 
cative, no matter what may be the line 
of business. 

The amanuensis who takes letters and 
as he transcribes them says to himself: 
“T do not think this is well written, that 
this will bring business, that this is cor- 
rectly punctuated, that these words are 
appropriately and suggestively placed,” 
and then who tries, mentally, at least, 
to write the perfect letter which these 
imperfections bring to mind—that man 
is always a student, and a student bound 
to reach higher realms of work. 

I am confident you will make no mis- 
take in adding stenography to whatever 
business education you possess. All 
education pays, but thorough preparation 
in a special line of work gives the largest 
returns for the least effort. 


Dear Madam: 

Will you kindly advise me on the 
following question? Is it proper when 
addressing an envelope for a letter to 
write Mr. before the name? Even when 
addressing envelopes for circulars, ad- 
vertisements, etc., does it not show 
more courtesy to write Mr. before the 
name, knowing positively that these 
circulars, etc., are only sent to gentle- 
men? 

I think Mr. should always be written 
in such cases, but a young lady work- 
ing for a large firm in this city insists 


that it should not be written. This is 
her form: John Jones, 92 State St., 
City. 


By answering this you will greatly 
oblige both of us. 
Very truly yours, 
L. F. 


Always use the title before the name 
in any kind of a letter, for it is the 
courteous form, and if our letters are 
to be successful they must appeal to the 
best in the receiver and never jar his 
sense of the congruous. 

There may be some excuse for the 
girl who is paid a'small sum per thou- 
sand for addressing envelopes, if she 
abbreviates in every way; but it is not 
good style and it is poor economy on 
the part of the firm. Never use two 
titles, say Mr. U. S. Grant or General 
U. S. Grant, never Mr. General Grant. 
Say: Mr. John Jones, never John Jones 
or Mr. Dr. John Jones. 

(See Correspondence Course in GREGG 
WRITER. ) 


Ideal Business Principles 
For the Regulation of Conduct in an 
Office. 

1. Observe with exactitude the hour 
set for arrival 

2. Determine to devote yourself en- 
tirely to the perfect accomplishment of 
your daily routine of work. Be satis- 
fied with nothing less than perfection 
in every detail. 

3. Avoid as far as possible all con- 
versation during business hours. 

4. In your daily necessary contact 
with others in the office determine to 
avoid strictly any personal communi- 
cations. Never repeat the most trivial 
word or occurrence which takes place 
in your presence. Never criticise any- 
one or anything. Be absolutely non- 
committal, yet be gracious in manner, 
word and deed, and as far as lies in 
your power seek to render little daily 
kindnesses and services as opportunity 
offers. 

These principles, if absolutely and un- 
deviatingly carried out, will render you 
of value to your employer, placing you 
in the line of promotion, and cause your 
influence for good to be felt everywhere 
throughout the entire office. 


Odds and Ends 


Use a good pencil—and keep it sharp. 
*k* * * 

Large sprawling characters may fill up 
the page, but they represent just so much 
wasted energy. 

*x * 
Now is the time to form 
Blanks will be 


Teacher : 
clubs of subscriptions. 
sent on application. 

* * * 


In the Association Department of the 
Stenographer this month Mr. Head gives 
space to the paper, “Speeditis” by Mr. 
F. E. Pelton, which was read before the 
Pennsylvania Shorthand Reporters’ As- 
sociation. It is an extremely entertain- 
ing article, and we hope to give some 
extracts from it in future issues. 

*x* * * 


During the Christmas holidays the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
will meet in Chicago, and it is believed 
that the coming convention will be the 
most successful gathering of commercial 
teachers ever held. The officers of the 
Federation have invited the editor of this 
magazine to attend their various meet- 
ings and co-operate with them in the 
arrangement of details. We therefore 
speak from actual knowledge when we 
say that the program when published 
will be found unusually attractive. 
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Educational Rights—Continued 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Educational Rights— Continued 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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An Inspiration 
HILE attending the recent con- 
vention of the National Short- 
hand Reporters’ Association at 
St. Louis, we met a young man 
of seventeen connected with the 
Educational Exhibit of Brown’s Business 
Colleges, whose work is worthy of men- 
tion here as an inspiration to our young 
writers. This young man is Mr. Emil A. 
Trefzger, of Peoria, Ill., who impressed 
us not only by his superior work, both 
in shorthand and typewriting, but also 
by his genial disposition and courtesy. 
Though but a lad, Mr. Trefzger has 
already had some interesting experience 
in the courtroom, as he recently sent us 
a specimen of his notes taken in the 
Peoria County Court, since his return 
from St. Louis. As a result of his type- 
writing speed, in particular, Mr. Tref- 
zger’s week’s work brought him over 
eighteen dollars a short time ago, and this 
was his first experience in such a posi- 
tion. 

We had an opportunity of witnessing 
some of his rapid work, and were in- 
deed gratified to note the accuracy and 
artistic quality of his notes, especially 
on the board, where we have seen him 
surpass the two hundred mark, with 
notes legible to us as well as to him. 

Such little incidents are encouraging 
to others, not excepting ourselves, and 
we hope that these few brief facts may 
serve as an inspiration to all our writers 
who are willing to forge ahead diligently 
and steadily, knowing that they will be 
well rewarded some time. 

Space prevents us from referring in 
detail to Mr. Trefzger’s methods of 
practice and the time required, which 
would also be interesting; but it is a 
foregone conclusion that he has fol- 
lowed the same toilsome road which all 
others have followed who have attained 
a speed of two hundred words a minute 
in shorthand, and at least eighty words 
on the machine. Mr. Trefzger is very 
ambitious to know all about court re- 
porting, and reads everything obtainable 
in Gregg Shorthand which will help 
to improve his style of writing and 





knowledge of theory. We predict for 
him a brilliant and successful future—as 
we do for every earnest, capable, ambi- 
tious writer of shorthand. 

Therefore, forge ahead! 

Fourth Lesson 

It will be noticed that S and Th are 
made especially small in all the short- 
hand plates. The same curvature pre- 
vails in S as in P, B. This is worthy of 
attention as a distinction between S 
and the downward hook joined to P. 
Pupils who are careless in joining the 
hooks will undoubtedly confuse them 
with S later on—a very serious matter. 
For this reason, we emphasize this dis- 
tinction; the hook joined to P is writ- 
ten with its end as high as its begin- 
ning, while S is distinctly a downward 
curve. The pupil is not so likely to 
write S incorrectly as to form the hook 
poorly, and it would be well to prac- 
tice on both S-p and O-p alternately. 
S curved to the right is called the 
“comma 8.” Th is pronounced Ith. 

Par. 50: The joining of S to the hor- 
izontal curve requires more practice 
than its joining to other curves. In 
analyzing the movement in Sl, Sr, 
if its uniformity be not at first appar- 
ent, complete the ellipse from which L 
is derived, and trace several others over 
this; then write a tiny ellipse with the 
same movement. This ellipse contains 
the stroke for S corresponding with 
the movement in the curve L-S to the 
left. The uniformity existing between 
these two movements is at once appar- 
ent. An intervening vowel simply ob- 
literates the angle—it does not affect 
the movement. The forms for Gs and 
Ks may be explained by reversing the 
movement of the ellipses. 

The question often arises to stu- 
dents—how distinguish S-1 from S-o-l. 
Can you not recall a rule in a previous 
lesson which answers this question? 
Turn to Par. 34. This states that the 
downward hook retains its usual form 
when preceded by a downward charac- 
ter. Hence S-o-l would be written as 
in Par. 55 and not with hook on its 
side. 

Par. 61: This rule tells us to form a 
“sharp” angle when joining S to a 
straight line. It is, of course, possible 
to join either S to N or D, but the 
comma S makes by far the better angle. 
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Since there must be one angle either 
way, it is a saving of time in the end 
to make a decided pause with the as- 
surance of a distinct outline about 
which there can be no doubt—the oppo- 
site S would easily be confused with 
the downward hook if joined to N or D. 

Par. 52 provides for such words as 
siege, sash. 

Par. 53: The word “sharp” is here 
emphasized _ also. Two contrasting 
movements in such a small outline as 
“throne” would retard speed; hence 
the opposite S would be objectionable. 
In words like earth, health, Th must be 
distinctly short and upward, to prevent 
any tendency towards a horizontal 
curve. 

The opposite to Par. 53 is also true; 
before and after OO, K, G, trace Th to 
the left. In other words not included 
in Par. 53, use hands-clock movement, 
as: faith, Thane, theme. The hook 
may be joined to Th with or without 
angle, in words like “loath.” 

Par. 55 is one of the most important 
in the book. The rule states that the 
hooks are regarded as minute curves 
and the same rules apply to their join- 
ing as to the joining of S and Th to 
curves. We must, therefore, first recall 
the rules governing the joining of S 
and Th to curves. The curves are K, 
G, R, L. Write s-k, s-r, K-s, r-s in one 
column and directly opposite write 
these curves minutely in the same way, 
i. e., write the corresponding hooks: 
S-00, s-0, 00-s, 0o-s. Now refer to the 
remainder of the rule: “It is found more 
convenient, however, in words begin- 
ning with s-o to write the S in accord- 
ance with hands-clock movement and 
to form the combination us without an 
angle.” Try this and notice the differ- 
ence; how much better the outline is 
balanced in s-o and how much easier 
it is to distinguish the stroke as § in- 
stead of a longer consonant; also how 
much quicker the outline for “us” can 
be written without the angle. 

Par. 56-57. Sign for Z and heavy 
sound of Th not often necessary—like 
the distinguishing marks for the vow- 
els. The words frenzy, frozen, would 
be instantly legible without the Z sign; 
in the word “though” the mark is never 
used. 

A recent letter bearing directly on 
the points in this lesson, contained the 
following questions, which are inter- 
esting here: “Should S make a sharp 
angle with the character that precedes 
it, or with the one that follows? Why 
write Madison, frost, frozen, reason, re- 
instate, persuade, with S to the right, 
and test with S to the left? (2) How 
distinguish between Thompson and 
Thomson, when both are pronounced 
alike, so the name will be correctly 
spelled in transcribing? If written in 
full, how turn the 8S?” To these we re- 
ply: generally with the stroke preced- 


ing it, but in Madison. frozen, reason, 
Thompson, we preserve the _ syliable 
“son.” In frost, S makes a better an- 
gle to the right; in reinstate, the word- 
sign state is preserved; in persuade, S 
to the left would give Ses (Lesson 6) 
and the present form gives nice divi- 
sion of syllables, which aids legibility. 
In test, spasm, desk, it is inconvenient 
to twist the hand to make the minute 
curve. As to the spelling of Thompson, 
both pronunciations being alike, there 
is no way to distinguish except to have 
it spelled at the time, or afterwards 
look it up in the file. 

Note.—St., the longhand abbreviation 
for “street,” is used when preceded by 
a proper noun. It occurs in one of the 
exercises this month. 





Fifth Lesson 

The diphthongs necessitate a _ thor- 
ough knowledge of the vowels. Each 
diphthong contains two ‘vowel sounds, 
the signs for which are simply joined 
in the combination, and the sound oc- 
curring first represented first. In Oi, 
for instance, the sound of the vowel 
Aw suggests the outline for the diph- 
thong; while in Ow, the initial sound— 
the vowel Ah—prompts us to write the 
large circle first. In writing the diph- 
thongs, observe Par. 67. One of the 
most common errors of the beginner is 
to extend the hook to the line on which 
the circle rests, thus producing e-k, in- 
stead of e-u; or r-e instead of aw-e. 
Examine the outlines in the textbook 
closely in studying this point. 

Note that in writing the word “ripe,” 
Par. 67, the circle is brought to the R 
before the indenture is made for I. 
This shows that Ra and Ri are alike in 
sound and form as far as the large cir- 
cle is concerned, the diphthong I which 
contains the additional sound being in- 
dicated by the extension of the stroke. 
Hence, outlines like Si and Ki, Par. 74, 
should show that Sa and Ka were first 
completed before indenting for I. 

Par. 69 will explain why words like 
“nice” are not written with the diph- 
thong on the under side of N—a com- 
mon error. The diphthong I being 
treated as a circle vowel, is placed out- 
side the angle (Par. 12) formed by join- 
ing N and S (Par. 51). 

The combinations in Par. 70 afford 
practical illustrations of the use of the 
distinguishing marks. As is the case 
with the pure diphthongs (U, Ow, Oi, 
I), the vowels occurring first are writ- 
ten first. It is an easy matter to ex- 
tend the hooks into R's or K's in rapid 
writing uniess particular effort is 
made from the beginning to keep them 
narrow. 

As this lesson completes the vowels. 
it is essential to review from the first 
lesson. All words involve the writing 
of voweis,and unless they are mastered 
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Fourth Lesson Exercise 
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at the proper time, with their rules, blends must be written freely; they 
future progress will be continually lose their value when drawn. For 
hampered. It is utterly impossible to which reason they afford ample scope 
write legible notes without a correct for penmanship practice. The blends 
and ready knowledge of these funda- constitute one of the most distinctive 
mentals. speed expedients in this system, be- 

- cause of their facility in execution, as 

Sixth Lesson well as their theoretical application. 


In writing the blended strokes, no It is this feature of the system which 
effort should be made to retain the enables us to abolish the angles of the 
identity of the straight line. The geometrical systems in favor of a nat- 
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Fifth Lesson Exercise 
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ural style of writing—the onward, fa- 
cile, rapid style of Gregg Shorthand. 
The characteristic “Gregg swing,” as 
many teachers call it, of the curved 
consonants, is further evidenced in the 
blends, and adds a noticeable grace to 
one’s writing. In Par. 79 note that the 
vowel occurs between the consonants, 
in Ten; while in Ent, it is initial. To 
distinguish Ten and Ent, remember 
that the first consonant determines the 





direction; that is, if T or D begins the 
combination, the hand starts directly 
upward, and where N or M is the initial 
sound, it goes laterally first. Where 
there is a choice, use Ten. 

The application of the blends to 
phrasing is one of the greatest advan- 
tages of the blending principle. After 
the pupil has learned more advanced 
words, he will better appreciate this. 
In the meantime, practice Pars. 88-89 
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Sixth Lesson Exercise 
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particularly, and look for _ special a letter from shorthand writers who do 
phrases in your own dictation. not violate this principle. 
Par. 87: In the new plates special The question comes to us again this 
practice is given on this principle. month, why the vowel is written in 


Many 


words are also given in which 
the stroke should be joined, as applied, 
relied, denied, wrapped, defied. 
words are so often incorrectly written 


gins the Ent stroke. 
These 
E does not take a definite sound; 


rent, print, talent, when this letter be- 
While the blended 
consonant has E at the beginning, this 





that we hope the pupil will give this 
part of the lesson his especial atten- 
tion. Seldom do we receive a paper or 





is a part of the spelling of the blend 
and not of the word which contains 
the blend; phonetically we spell rent: 
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r-e-ent. Later the pupil will learn that 
R represents Re, and also that certain 
vowel sounds are omitted before N and 
M, as in round, for which reason the 
circle is used when the circle vowel is 
intended. It also saves an angle. We 
hope this answers the question fully. 


Writing Exercises 
Write out the following and send to us 
for criticism: 
Fourth Lesson. 


spar, Spanish, spin, spoon, 
saffron, safety, two- 
(2) capsule, syl- 
salve, scoop, 


Words: 
spruce, sponsor, 
faced, coffees, crisp; 


van, sieve, heaves, vast, 
sean, silica, scollop, sacrilege, picks; 
(3) sickle, casks, jugs, Saga, curse, 


seraph, Sara, eraser, spasm, sallow, se- 
ries; (4) salute, silly, salad, slim, lacer- 
ate, annuls, settees, Seine, acid; (5) re- 
duce, brains, Sachem, stab, since, seedy, 
abhorrence, sachel, grotesque, Stephen; 
(6) Roth, Ithaca, throstle, Thorp, thin, 
Agatha, trousseau, hustle, soften, Rufus, 


bellows; (7) puzzle, hazy, Brazil, adz, 
whiz, whose, fuzzy, flank, cling, lank, 
banks. 

Sentences: Frank played such ro- 
guish pranks in those days. The soda 
which they drank at the drug store 


was full of cream. Sam fell from the 
saddle through the trestle. At the hos- 
pital he had severe pains in his chest 
but the doctor said he would save him 
from death. Though a thief, he loathed 
the thought of such shame. He would 
not sell his soul for a mess of pottage. 
Mr. Riggs of the Leeds hostelry on 
Evans street will be in your city be- 
fore spring. He will locate his busi- 
ness there because of changes in their 
office here. 


Fifth Lesson. 
Words: ewers, Hugh, Hugo, Eula, 
pew, whew, ado, adieu, spouse, foul, 
avowee; (2) shroud, slouch, blouse, 


vouch, coins, spoils, tinfoil, Lloyd, cha- 


teau, blithe; (3) splice, dines, Weitz, 
five, wily, Cyrus, Levy, climb, clime, 
linotype, keyhole; (4) aloin, sheol, 
dramio, Joel, Lionel, kyanite, viaduct, 


cyanite, anaemia; (5) dahlia, Acadian, 
Allyria, Vivian, Assyria, Zanerian, Hes- 
perian, Hadrian, alleviate, Aeneas, Uto- 
pian; (6) Olean, Phineas, Chelsea, 
Shehan, permeate, wisteria, jovial, Au- 
rora Borealis, hyenas; (7) Viola, myri- 
ads, Nydia, Rehan, Olivia, Sabian, As- 
toria, Eulalia, Aurelia. 

Sentences: The boy raised his eyes 
in mute appeal. What is the price of 
your choice, nice, ripe fruit? If you de- 
cide to use those tiles in your new fire- 
place, please wire us. How do you like 
the light which we now have? The boy 
took an anodyne from the phial for the 
sty on his eye. That is a showy hat 
for these snowy days. My client will 





not sign that paper. The wily chaps 
stole a slice of choice cheese from Mr. 
Fowler, but he thought the mice had 
taken it. Malaria made the housemaid 
a maniac. If you care to represent 
him, why not write him now? Can you 
not alleviate his pain? 





Sixth Lesson. 


skeleton, platen, 
relent, scanty, hastened, 
ruined, leaned; (2) reigned, rained, 
indict, scent, sent, Rowland, feigned, 
antler, Leander, tendril, Satan, Sedan, 
Aladdin; (3) dental, prandial, scandal, 
oleander, factotum, defines, defiance. 
divergence, rectify, Magenta; (4) ten- 
tative, stringent, divinity, debative, Oc- 
tavia, jessamine, Carmen, lemonade; (5) 


Words: denizen, 


shanty, 


criminate, piquant, Duston, regained, 
assigned, Monte Christo, crudity, Si- 
mon; (6) ignominy, illuminate, otto- 


man, fetid, abominate, Solomon, classes; 
(7) salmon, freshman, caresses, tedious, 
crises, pasted, lasted, allowed, alighted, 
allied. 

Sentences: You should train your 
memory to retain many sentences at a 
time. It is our divine duty to do good 
to mankind. In due course, the client 
denied the details of such an accusa- 
tion. What to do at any time to meet 
the demands of that contingency was 
difficult to decide. The fugitive, though 
a devout and genteel Jew, was sen- 
tenced to death because he defrauded 
and assassinated the dependent Gen- 
tile. Through prompt, active work, 
many talented women gained access to 
the festive hall in time for the matinee. 
Such a lack of diligence and devotion 
in the study is indicative and ominous 
of defeat. 


Honorable Mention 


Miss Edith M. Sinnamon, Beloit, 
Wis.—Paper neat, systematic, carefully 
prepared. 

Mr. E. F. MacGilligray, Ottawa, 
Ont.—Notes especially artistic and accu- 
rate; very neat. 

Suggestions 


Our criticisms on the papers embody 
all the essential points in each lesson. 
Therefore it is to the advantage of every 
pupil to study all the criticisms. Consti- 
tuting practically another set of notes 
on the lessons, they will no doubt be 
more valuable since they deal directly 
with words which the new student 
has personally encountered. Study the 
errors made by others, as well as your 
own, reviewing the principles involved. 
Your errors may likewise prove a step- 
ping stone for someone else. This fact 
testifies sufficiently to the helpfulness of 
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this branch of the department. We 
therefore hope to hear from many am- 
bitious writers in the future. 

Please use paper that will take ink for 
our corrections. It would be advisable 
to adopt the uniform size of the Learn- 
ers’ plates, numbering the lines as indi- 
cated. By no means use paper larger 
than the magazine page. Also use ruled 
paper. This is not absolutely necessary 
in our system, but it is always advisable 
for beginners. It tends to keep the notes 
lineal and proportionate. .Place name 
and address on each sheet. 


Remember 


To underscore proper names. 

Begin now to insert periods. 

Never retrace an outline. 

Firm, decisive lines indicate a steady, 
confident hand. They tend to overcome 
a sluggish movement. Shaky or jagged 
lines indicate slow, hesitating move- 
ment, as if the writer were “afraid” to 
make the line, therefore he draws it. 
To gain confidence, do not be afraid to 
make a poor outline at first. While you 
may make an error now, you are gaining 
that which is worth more in the end 
than perfect notes — self-confidence. 
Therefore write the outline quickly, 
firmly, using another paper for such 
practice. This defect will soon disap- 
pear entirely from your notes. 

The Distinguishing Marks 

Special attention is directed to the use 
of these marks in the first six lessons. 
Few pupils use them sufficiently to be- 
come familiar with them, yet they are 
very essential in such lists of words. 
Technique, clique, glean, Gzlic, bootee, 
if the dash were not used, might be read 
as technic, click, glen, Gallic, booty. 
Of course the use of words in sen- 
tences makes a difference. The mean- 
ing is evident without the dash in such 
a sentence as: “I can greet him.” 


Criticism 

F. S.—Style good. Clear distinction 
between A and E circles. (Lesson 2) 
Fl must have slant from right to left, 
not backward. Shale, like shark, has 


circle on inside curve—Par. 9; also 
jelly, chilblain, giraffe, agile, there 
being no angle. Curves and propor- 


tion good, but some outlines appear to 
be drawn instead of written, hence 
jagged appearance. Remedy this by 
writing with more confidence; freer, 
quicker, more decisive movement. (3) 
Witchery, like agile, ete., circle on 
inside; yaw being spelled e-aw, use 


hook, not loop; the loops do not include 


sounds in hook groups. Wallop, waffle, 
Walsh, have sound of short O, not. A 
as in dark, hence use hook. Folk is 
pronounced f-o-k. Aim at smaller 
style. 

E. M. 8.—Excellent style; small, neat, 
and accurate. Curves in combinations 
must be more definite in length. Prac- 
tice joining the circle between reverse 
curves, as in gala, lacquer. (2) Par. 9 
violated in shale, shark, and other 
words mentioned under “F. 8S.” Dipped, 
like wrapped, has final sound of T, 
not D; while aged is the reverse. (3) 
Shillito and witchery should be writ- 
ten like shale, Par. 9. In waffle, F 
rests on line—Par. 26. Whip and Web- 
ber are written with circle outside 
angle, as the hook is really a minute 
curve and same rules apply as to 
curves. The hook cannot be turned 
on side in cook; this would conflict 
with hump on K. In huffy, F rests on 
line, and hook is joined without the 
unnecessary angle. Urbane may be 
written with the hook or the circle. 

H. W. M.—Size good. Practice faith- 
fully on curve combinations, observing 
minutely proportion of curves, as in 
cricket, eclair. Let there be no pause 
between G and L in glean, for in- 
stance; Gl is very shallow and writ- 
ten with one quick, firm impulse. Same 
principle applies to Gaelic and gala 
as to lacquer, hatrack, irrigate—circle 
turned on back of first curve, Par. 10. 
Review Par. 11 for writing Emery, 
Henry, and Par. 9, for words like clad, 
lad. (2) You have evidently over- 
looked Par. 23, which says that Fr and 
Fl should be written without an angle 
—as blends. Think of each combina- 
tion as a single stroke. Practice again 
on lines one and two making this cor- 
rection. Baffle, beaver, Par. 10; panel, 
Par. 25, like panic, pamper, balmy (L 
silent); agile spelled a-j-i-l, not hard 
G. Shale, jelly, giraffe, have same 
joining of circle to straight line—see 
notes in September magazine on this 
important point. Practice particularly 
on F and P! to acquire proper slant 
and free movement. (3) Yucca con- 
taining short U, takes upward hook. 
(3) Review sounds in each group and 
rules for turning hooks on side. See 
Par. 35 for words: wolfish, hoodoo, 
brood, lull, droop; Par. 33 for ho- 
monym, horrid, gall, maul, frolic, Ra- 
leigh, Coney. Bootee and Moody—Par. 
11. 

F. T.—You have the elements of a 
good style. Large and small circles 
well distinguished. In Lesson 1, note 
time and space saved in writing nar- 
rower outline for delete, dilemma, and 
other words beginning with D. Im- 
prove these by giving D less slant. 
In llama, hamlet, L must be completed 
before circle is added, or one end will 
be lower than the other, which will 


(Continued on page 77) 
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More About Typewriting 
AST month we directed a few 
remarks to beginners in type- 
writing. This month we shall 
call attention to more advanced 
phases of the work. We shall 
assume that you have completed the 
finger exercises and have a sufficient 
foundation laid for copying from ordi- 
nary matter. You are now ready for 
real work. See to it that you have ac- 
quired the habit of keeping the fingers 
over the proper keys. By this time you 
should have developed independent fin- 
ger action. Your fingers should now 
help you to choose the right keys while 
operating; that is, each finger should in- 
stinctively reach in the direction of the 
proper key to be struck by it as the eye 
follows the copy. It should no longer 
require long-drawn-out thinking and hes- 
itation before deciding which finger is to 
be brought into use and where the key is 
which is to be struck. 

We are occasionally asked by corre- 
spondents as to what method is best in 
working up speed. While speed is a sec- 
ondary consideration with you at this 
time, yet we will venture our opinion. 
We will say that no method is best that 
has not for its foundation principle that 
most important element of typewriting 
work—accuracy. Aim at accuracy all 
the time. Speed will take care of itself. 
Never try to write faster than you can 
think out the proper fingering. It is safe 
to say that ninety-nine per cent of all 
typewritten errors result from trying to 
write too fast. Speed is acquired by slow 
degrees. 

In our mind, one of the best means of 
increasing speed after completing the 
finger exercises is to take a paragraph of 
easy matter and copy it over and over 
again until it is memorized, and the lo- 
cation of each key is so firmly fixed 
in mind that there is no hesitation in 
striking it. Then change to another se- 
lection, or perhaps to an easy business 
letter of about one hundred words. Give 
enough practice to such exercises to ac- 
quire automatic fingering. 

To get the best results there should be 
no sense of fear on the part of the stu- 





dent that a mistake is going to be made 
every time a key is struck. We call to 
mind a former student who was so fear- 
ful of making errors that it was a mat- 
ter of months before he could turn out 
clear work. During that time light and 
heavy depressions characterized his 
work. If absolutely sure he was striking 
the right key he applied sufficient force 
to bring out a clear letter, but if in 
doubt a light stroke, and therefore a 
faint letter was the result. Good work 
comes from a sense of certainty in exe- 
cution. 

After writing several minutes at the 
limit of your speed with accuracy, you 
may experience a sense of fatigue in the 
fingers and wrists. This is a good indi- 
cation that you are giving them practice 
sufficiently severe to toughen and 
strengthen them for still faster work. 
Do not stop because of this, but continue 
for a few minutes and the fatigue will 
pass. Then you will find that you can 
work for hours with perfect ease. Some- 
one has said that after the fatigue period 
is passed the mind and hands will work 
along the line of least resistance. From 
actual experience we have found this 
to be true both in shorthand and type- 
writing. 

We are believers in rhythm in type- 
writing as well as in music. When 
copying, set a pace at which you can do 
perfect work and increase it as you 
become more familiar with the matter 
copied. The chief advantage of this is 
the even pressure applied to all the keys. 
It will avoid a jerky, uneven style of 
writing, and insure regular spacing of 
the letters. This is especially to be rec- 
ommended in cutting stencils for the 
mimeograph. 

As a prelude to your regular work 
each day, suppose you write several lines 
of the alphabet, forward and backward, 
until the keys can be located instantly. 
The following sentences, which appeared 
in the Phonographic World some time 
ago, will be found very good practice, as 
each contains all the letters of the alpha- 
bet. Some teachers believe in this kind 
of drill and some do not. It is your de- 
sire to master the whole keyboard, and 
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self with a sharp axe, but give my adz 
back to the major. The job requires 
extra pluck and zeal from every young 
wage-earner. We dislike to exchange 
job lots of sizes varying from a quar- 
ter up. 


The Typewriting Plate 


We extend our hearty thanks to Miss 
Lida L. Clemens, of Wheeling, W. Va., 
for the typewriting work reproduced this 
month. This is the second specimen we 
have received from Miss Clemens. Un- 
fortunately the first one was lost after it 
went to the engraver, or it would have 
appeared in the June issue. For accu- 
racy, clearness and arrangement the con- 
tribution herewith is certainly excellent, 
and should be a source of help and en- 
couragement to all who study and copy 
it. We shall be glad to receive work of 
this nature from others to give to our 
readers. 

A Department of Typewriting has been 
introduced into the Business Educator. 
It is conducted by Miss Stella M. Smith, 
the highly accomplished teacher of touch 
typewriting in Simmons College, Boston. 
Miss Smith has outlined her program for 
the year in the October issue. “How to 
Teach the Keyboard,” “The Value of 
Sentence Practice,” “The Speed Prob- 
lem,” and “Final Preparations,” are 
among the interesting subjects to be 
handled. As this series of articles is 
primarily for the benefit of typewriting 
teachers, we believe every thorough 
teacher will become a reader of this de- 
partment of the Business Educator. 

x * * 


Hereafter correspondents will please 
direct communications intended for this 
department to us in care of the Columbus 
Business College, Empire Theater Build- 
ing, Columbus, Ohio. 


Typewriter Talk 

Doubtless our readers noticed in the 
last issue that ye editor and the conduc- 
stor of this department moved along par- 
allel roads in giving mention to the 
typewriter exhibits at the Exposition. It 
will not be necessary, therefore, for us 
to go into detail regarding the exhibits 
we did not touch upon last month. Our 
curiosity getting the best of us, we de- 
voted the most of our time allotted 
to the Liberal Arts Building to investi- 
gating the merits of the newer makes of 
typewriters. 

As the good qualities of the Reming- 
ton, the Smith Premier and the other 


older machines are well known to our 





readers, we will just say a word in pass- 
ing. The Smith Premier occupies a 
handsome corner booth and contains one 
or two machines finished off in gold and 
silver with mother-of-pearl keys. The 
cost of production is said to have been 
about $1,000 per machine. 

The Remington Company has no col- 
lective exhibit, but points out with satis- 
faction that their machine is used by a 
large percentage of the exhibitors. 

The Postal, Hammond, Franklin, 
Pittsburg Visible and the Fox are also 
appropriately represented. The latter 
exhibit is in charge of Mr. W. C. Ham- 
ilton, of Rochester, N. Y. We also had 
the pleasure of meeting his brother, Mr. 
C. B. Hamilton, a member of the Fox 
Typewriter Company. 

The Oliver occupies a corner booth, 
and otherwise attracts attention by an 
ingenious device in the form of a re- 
volving cylinder with extensions, which, 
coming in contact with the little ham- 
mers, manipulate the keys. 

~ + * 


Ye editor’s remarks referred to above 
contain a neat little roast which we wish 
to corroborate. It came to us as a dis- 
appointment that we were not permitted 
to become better acquainted with the 
mechanism of a certain machine. Al- 
though we visited the Exposition in Au- 
gust, yet we found the atmosphere too 
chilly at a certain booth to tarry long. 
We never before met such a case of per- 
sonified stupidity. We were inclined to 
keep this bit of experience to ourselves 
until we learned that others had also 
been turned down. 





Hammond Enterprise 


“Up-to-date lady stenographers” and 
many up-to-date ladies who are not ste- 
nographers, call at the “up-to-date Ham- 
mond” booth, for there they receive a 
serviceable souvenir in the way of an 
“up-to-date hat pin.” The top of the 
pin bears the trade-mark of this com- 
pany and is stamped underneath, “Uni- 
versal Exposition, St. Louis, 1904.” On 
the card with it is appropriately printed, 
“Pin your faith to the Hammond Type- 
writer.” This is probably the most 
popular and really acceptable souvenir 
distributed by any company at the fair— 
at least for the women folks.—Type- 
writer Trade Journal. 

Don’t fail to read the article in this 
issue by Mr. W. E. Ingersoll. It’s force- 
ful, interesting, helpful. 
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Student Ideals 
By Walter E. Ingersoll 


F I were a preacher I would 
preach all day long on the power 
of ideals. An ideal is what you 
want to be and do, although 
you may never quite succeed. 
If your ideal is a high one, none of your 
work will be wholly worthless, for all 
you do will be an attempt to reach the 
splendid model in your heart and brain, 
and each succeeding effort will be better 
than the last. This is why some per- 
sons are successful and others failures— 
the successful give their lives to the 
accomplishment of a great end, while 
the failures work merely to pay for what 








WALTER E. INGERSOLL 


they eat and wear—and the birds and 
beasts of the field do as much. Let me 
give you my ideals. 

Worx—I have absolutely no respect 
for anyone who will not work at some- 
thing with all his might. As soon as 
you are out of school go to work. If 
you have an ideal a dozen men will 
want you. Honest, every-day work 
should be a joy to you, and you should 
feel that it is a crime to be idle even for 
a day. Everyone ought to be proud 
that he is the author of something—it 
may be just a clean desk. Money is not 
the only reward for work well done—it 
is the pleasing thought that after all your 
striving you have done something. To 
me work is a blessing and I never feel 
quite so happy as when I am busy at 
something. I like to work for some- 


. 


body else; I like to feel that I am use- 
ful to someone; I like to feel that I am 
doing a little real work in carrying on a 
great business. Of course you must be 
a good stenographer, but no man will 
pay you much for that alone—it is your 
Interest, your Sympathy, your Loyalty 
that he is most anxious about. In Salem 
today there are five positions unfilled for 
want of young persons who can mix 
with their work these incomparable vir- 
tues: Interest, Sympathy and Loyalty. 
Do you have them?. Do you like work? 
If you do not, your ideal is not com- 
plete. 

KinpNEss—Kindness must often bow 
to ability; kindness wins often when 
ability loses. I think infinitely more of 
a kind student than I do of a brilliant 
one. Why? Because a kind student 
never gets kind o’ lazy, expecting to live 
on his smartness. He helps to make 
other students happy. He is more com- 
panionable, he will keep a promise, he 
will live longer, he will never tell a lie— 
a thing that always costs one’s honor 
and often one’s position. Kindness is so 
rare that in a school or office the kind 
person is like a water-lily in a meadow 
of weeds. I would rather far receive a 
gold medal for my kindness than for 
my smartness. 


SELF-RELIANCE—I believe in the manly 
gospel of independence—in the doctrine 
of taking burdens from father and 
mother and earning your own living at 
the earliest possible age. I tell you 
there is nothing so dishonorable as to 
ask your parents to feed and clothe you 
when you have the strength to work 
for your own bread and butter. To live 
on the labor of others is a respectable 
form of robbery. In early youth begin 
to be self-reliant, to stand on your own 
feet, and to fight your own battles. I 
like the independent boy or girl—who 
does not beg nor borrow. Pay your 
own bills—it will teach you the value of 
a dollar before you cast your first vote. 
Welcome responsibility. 

ExercisE—Let your ideal include time 
for exercise in the open air, then you 
will do better work and you will not be 
sick in the busy season. Cultivate a 
love for nature—the water, the fields, 
the forests, and all that lives therein. 
The wind will drive the foolishness out 
of you. The perfume of the flowers 
will sugar your temper. The song of 
the ever-running brook will quiet your 
troubled brain. The shade of the trees 
will fill your heart with gratitude. It is 
said that every person who dies at one 
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hundred years of age has spent one-half 
of his life out of doors; he has listened 
to the morning and evening songs of 
birds, he has heard the gentle lowing 
of the cows, he has seen the long-eared 
bunnies leap from out the hedge and 
hovel, he has known the names of all 
the flowers that wave and all the trees 
that tremble at the wind—he has loved 
farm and field far better than the city’s 
subtle dissipations. If you want toslam 
the door on the doctor, take advantage 
of every opportunity to see life in the 
country. Get all the sleep you can. Do 
you know it is perfectly immoral for 
anyone to sit up after ten o’clock? 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT—One of the mis- 
takes of students is to think that when 
they leave school all study ends, that 
they have learned all it is necessary to 
know in order to be successful. My 
first employer presented me with a vol- 
ume of Shakespeare, and told me that 
when I knew all the book contained I 
would be a perfectly educated man. 
That was ten years ago, and I am still 
reading Shakespeare, and I expect to do 
so as long as I live. Read Shakespeare 
to increase your knowledge and to enrich 
your imagination. Shakespeare knew 
the human heart and the human head. 
He could paint in simple words a sigh, 
a tear, a joy, a laugh, a kiss, and he 
could tell the meaning of them all. 
Shakespeare will teach you how to ex- 
press your thoughts in fitting words; he 
will tell you all that can be known of 
men and women—their joys and sor- 
rows, their’ failures and successes, their 
pity and revenge; he will tell you of the 
heroes and heroines of history—and 
what more is it necessary to know in 
order to be happy and successful in life? 
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Well trained commercial and short- 
hand teachers are scarce. We have been 
handicapped in our work this year 
through our inability to supply the de- 
mand for teachers. An unusually large 
number of applications were received 
for teachers who could handle the com- 
mercial subjects as well as shorthand 
and typewriting. This is doubtless due 
to the introduction of commercial de- 
partments intO so many high schools. 
The indications are that the demand for 
teachers of our system will be even 
greater next year. 





Speed 


PEED is the fly in a stenogra- 
pher’s ointment. We receive 
more letters asking us how the 
writers can obtain speed than 
we receive concerning any other 
one topic. Speed is a plant of slow 
growth. You cannot learn to do any- 
thing rapidly until you have first learned 
to do it correctly; for a lack of knowl- 
edge of first principles begets hesitation, 
and “he who hesitates is lost.” You 
can never become speedy until you .are 
thoroughly familiar with the principles 
of the system you have studied. You 
should know all of them all the time— 
if they’re worth knowing, and if they 
are not worth knowing you should 
change to some other system. Moreover, 
you should be able to give good reasons 
for the existence of those principles, and 
to answer any sensible questions that 
may be asked concerning them. If you 
cannot do this, review, review, REVIEW 
until you can do so. After this there is 
nothing left but practice, practice, PRAC- 
Tice. These are the secrets of fast short- 
hand writing, and they are all the secrets 
that are worth telling. 

Every good system has helpful litera- 
ture, and the publishers of your system 
can better tell you what books to pur- 
chase in order to increase your speed 
than can anyone else—The Stenogra- 
pher, October, 1904. 


Our Friends 

Mr. Garnett R. Hall has left the Hous- 
ton Business University and is now with 
the Massey Business College, Houston, 
Tex.; Mr. and Mrs. D. D. Mueller have 
started the Mueller School of Business, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Mr. Thomas P. 
Scully succeeds Mr. Mueller as principal 
of the Shorthand Department of the 
Bartlett Commercial College, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Mr. W. C. Hyatt has started a 
school of his own, the Hyatt School, Se- 
attle, Wash.; Mr. M. W. Cassmore has, 
in conjunction with Mr. E. W. Gold, 
founded the Seattle Commercial School ; 
Miss Hester V. Bader is with the State 
Business College, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Mrs. Mary A. Ball has charge of the 
Shorthand Department of the Beloit 
Academy, Beloit, Wis.; Mr. M. S. Cole, 
of the Bowling Green Business College, 
Bowling Green, Ky., is now principal of 
the Shorthand Department of the Ma- 
rion Normal College, Marion, Ind. 
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Speech of Brutus 


(KEY TO THIS PLATS WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Principles of Shorthand Construction 
A Series of Quotations from Eminent Authors, Reporters and Teachers 


E have been much pleased at the 

interest manifested in the ex- 
tracts given last month in re- 
gard to the first of this series 
of articles, which dealt with 
the slope of longhand as a principle in 
shorthand construction. This month we 
give some quotations from eminent au- 
thors and writers on the almost equally 
important question, as to whether a sys- 
tem of shorthand should consist of 
characters of one thickness or of both 
light and heavy characters. 


2. Shading 
Our first quotation is from Mr. An- 


drew J. Graham, author of a modification 
of the Pitman system: 





The difference between T and D 
shows that it is a disadvantage to 
write with a heavy hand—that the 
heavy lines should be barely distin- 
guished from the light lines, which 
should be written very lightly.—Gra- 
ham’s Handbook, Edition 1858, Part V, 
p. 12. 





Referring to this, in an article on 
“Significant Tendencies in Shorthand,” 
a well-known court reporter, Mr. W. E. 
McDermut of Chicago, who has been a 
Munson writer for over twenty years, 
says: 

Forty years ago Mr. Graham tabu- 
lated the results of experiments made 
to test the relative brevity of certain 


characters and combinations. His 
tables showed that light characters 
are at least 10 per cent more rapid 


than heavy ones. I have demonstrated 
with shorthand classes that this is the 
minimum difference, and some writers 
claim that the advantage of light 
strokes amounts to 30 per cent. 


In the course of the same article Mr. 
McDermut points out that in the latest 
editions of the Munson system the 
author has endeavored to eliminate many 
heavy characters. He says: 

In several cases heavy or long-stem 
strokes have been replaced by light 
characters or semicircles. Two of the 
most frequent words formerly written 
with the full size heavy strokes are 
now represented by light and facile 
signs, giving additional speed and legi- 
bility. 


In the report of the New York State 
Stenographers’ Association, appearing 
in the Phonographic World for Septem- 
ber, 1887, we find the following state- 


ment by Mr. Isaac S. Dement, author 
of Dement’s Pitmanic Shorthand: 

I wish also to say here that I think 
this light line system is the true one, 
and will be thoroughly demonstrated 
to be the true one in time. We report- 
ers in tne West make little distinction 
between light and heavy strokes when 
writing at a high speed. I never do 
except possibly in the words “defend- 
ant” and “Oh,” when I generally break 
my pencil. 

In the preface to the “Modern Ste- 
nographer,” Mr. George H. Thornton, 
former president of the New York State 
Stenographers’ Association, stenographer 
of the Supreme Court, Eighth Judicial 
District, and of the County and Surro- 
gate Courts of Niagara, Genesee and 
Wyoming counties, New York, says: 

It has finally become the experience 
of the most expert stenographers that 
outlines which depend upon shading 
for their legibility are in general un- 
safe outlines to adopt. * * * If, as 
experience has taught. this shading of 
the outlines can be done away with, 
it is useless to tell a practical stenog- 
rapher of the immense advantage in 
point of speed to be gained thereby. 
* * * The essence of this principle 
is recognized by Mr. Munson in his 
“Complete Phonographer,” for he there 
says that increase of speed is attended 
with decrease of force, and therefore 
that all stems should be written as 
light as consistent with legibility. If 
this is true, the converse of the propo- 
sition most naturally follows, that the 
increase of force necessarily required 
in the shading of the outlines must be 
attended with decrease of speed. It 
is so apparent that a plain system can 
be written with a greatly increased 
rapidity that it is hardly worth while 
to demonstrate it. 

Some very significant admissions occur 
in a book published by Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, “Phonography in the Office.” 
After deploring the tendency of stu- 
dents to write a heavy style of short- 
hand, the author of the book, Mr. Alfred 
Kingston, says: 

The increased friction from the re- 
sistance of the paper makes it a serious 
obstacle to the acquisition of speed, to 
say nothing of the difficulty of distin- 
guishing thin and thick strokes. 

Mr. Kingston then proceeds to give 
an exercise to be practiced to counter- 
act this heavy style, but is careful to say: 

The exercise is so framed as to con- 
sist almost exclusively of light curves. 
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The selection of words and phrases 
which favor a continuous flowing style 
of writing will also enable the*writer 
to take it down easily. The rate of 
speed acquired in the writing of such 
a passage will be much greater than 
upon an ordinary passage, and it must 
not be used as a test of speed, or the 
result will be very misleading. 


Pres. Davis Writes 

The time is approaching to make prep- 
arations for attending the annual con- 
vention at Chicago during the holidays. 
All shorthand teachers are cordially in- 
vited to become members of the associa- 
tion, and to attend the annual conven- 
tion and take an active part in the 
proceedings. This annual gathering is the 
greatest event of the year for shorthand 
teachers, for in no other way can so 
much real benefit and pleasure be de- 
rived. There is nothing as helpful as 
meeting other teachers and talking over 
the methods and plans for classroom 
work. Methods of teaching vary so 
much, and the desire is so strong to 
use the best methods, that it is interest- 
ing and instructive to know how the 
other fellow does it, to relate experi- 
ences, and to decide on the best plans to 
overcome obstacles. 

The executive committee has ar- 
ranged a strong program, and it should 
appeal to all shorthand teachers. The 
new features of the program this year, 
i. €., providing Section meetings for the 
teachers of the leading systems of short- 
hand, will please the enthusiastic system 
advocates, as they will have an oppor- 
tunity for expressing their views to their 
fellow-system teachers. 

It is hoped that every member of the 
association will be present at the com- 
ing meeting, and that there will also be 
very many new members. All are urged 
to come, and to come prepared to take 
an active part in the discussions. It is 
also hoped that selfish motives will be 
cast aside at this convention, and that 
the members will discuss the subjects in 
a broad-minded way, so that we may all 
derive the greatest benefit from the meet- 
ing. Let us all strive to make this meet- 
ing the most interesting and beneficial 
ever held by the association. 

Assuring all shorthand teachers a 
hearty welcome at Chicago, and extend- 
ing an urgent request for all to come, I 
remain, 

Cordially and fraternally yours, 
W. O. Davis, President, 

National Shorthand Teachers’ As- 

sociation. 





Mr. O. E. Knott 


N this page there appears a pho- 
tograph of Mr. O. E. Knott, 
wteme principal of the Shorthand and 
(set! ce] Typewriting Department of 
= the well-known Coleman Na- 
tional Business College, Newark, N. J. 
We have known Mr. Knott by corre- 
spondence for many years, and recently 
he spent several hours with us while 
passing through Chicago on his vacation. 
The good impressions we had previously 
formed of him were _ considerably 





0) 








O. E. Knorr 


strengthened by personal acquaintance, 
and we predict for him a career of great 
usefulness. 

Mr. Knott has always been a top- 
notcher on our clubbing list, and when 
he called upon us he handed us a unique 
introduction, in the shape of a bunch of 
postoffice receipts for money orders for 
subscriptions which he had sent us in 
the past two years. As we assured him 
at the time, he could have had no better 
introduction. The shorthand students 
of the Coleman National Business Col- 
lege are to be congratulated on having 
such a competent, well-balanced and 
genial instructor. 


At the coming convention of the Na- 
tional Shorthand Teachers’ Association 
there will be a new feature, consisting of 
Section meetings for the teachers of the 
leading systems of shorthand. This will 
undoubtedly add interest to the meet- 


ings 
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Business Letters—Mill Machinery 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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A Radical Innovation 


Mr.R.A.Grant,the energetic chairman 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Shorthand Teachers’ Association, 
has been working hard to prepare a pro- 
gram that in attractiveness and practical 
utility will surpass anything previously 
presented. In our next issue we hope to be 
in a position to present the program in 
full. The Typewriter and Phonographic 
World for October says: 


We have received from Mr. R. A. 
Grant (director of the Department of 
Business in the Yeatman High School, 
St. Louis, Mo.), chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the N. S. T. A., an 
advance copy of the program for the 
Shorthand Section, as far as it has been 
completed, but with the request that 
we do not publish it until next month. 


We notice one novel feature, how- 
ever, which can be made as interesting 
and valuable to attending teachers as 
it is novel. This is the devoting of the 
first hour on both Wednesday and 
Thursday mornings tp “Section Meet- 
ings for the Writers of the Leading 
Systems of Shorthand.” The _ subject 
for consideration under this head on 
Wednesday morning is: “Methods of 
teaching the early lessons in short- 
hand, time and attention required for 
the principles taught to give the best 
foundation for more advanced work,” 
and the subject for Thursday morning 
is: “Methods of developing speed and 
legibility after a study of the prin- 
ciples has been completed. Shorthand 
from dictation by the members, and a 
criticism of their outlines and style of 
writing by those present.” 

Concerning this, Mr. Grant writes: 
“In regard to the Section meetings for 
the writers of the leading systems of 
shorthand, a chairman will be ap- 
pointed to preside in each Section. The 
subjects for each Section will be uni- 
form, and competent persons will be 
selected to lead in the discussions. It 
is intended that the speakers will use 
the blackboard freely to illustrate any 
point, and in doing so they cannot be 
accused of taking unfair advantage to 
advertise any system. Demonstrations 
in rapid writing are very helpful, and 
should meet with no opposition in the 
Section meetings.” 


At the Exposition 


The shorthand demonstrations given 
at the Business Education Exhibit in 
the St. Louis Exposition have been wit- 
nessed by countless thousands of inter- 
ested spectators. It has been a campaign 
of education. Many readers of this 


magazine have visited the exhibit and 


havewritten us encouraging letters about 
the work that is being done. 
* * * 


Some amusing incidents have occurred 
in connection with the Business Educa- 
tion Exhibit. On one occasion, after 
Mr. Kelley had given a blackboard exhi- 
bition, a young man in the audience 
said, “The Gregg system has changed 
considerably since I learned it.” Mr. 
Kelley said he did not think so, and 
asked the young man to write the alpha- 
bet. Mr. Kelley then said, “That is the 
alphabet of the Cross-Eclectic system 
you have written.” It was refreshing to 
hear the young man thoughtfully re- 
mark, “Well, I guess that’s so. It is the 
Cross I write and not the Gregg!” 


* * * 


Another time Mr. H. E. Read, in the 
midst of one of his eloquent addresses, 
said to a man in the audience, “Please 
let me have that newspaper to dictate 
from to this young man.” The man 
handed him the newspaper—it was 
printed in German. For once the laugh 
was on Mr. Read. 


* * * 


Nothing delights the audience more 
than to have someone ask to dictate and 
then start to read the war news on the 
front page of a newspaper. The dictator 
will start off at a swift pace and then 
suddenly sag off when he gets to a lot of 
names that look as if someone had mixed 
up the alphabet. That is when Mr. Kel- 
ley gets a breathing spell, and the au- 
dience chuckles. 


What would you like to seein the 
magazine? Suggestions are welcomed 
and appreciated by the editor. 

* * * 


Mr. Platt is still explaining. Expla- 
nation is a habit with Platt. The French 
have a saying that he who excuses him- 
self accuses himself. 

* « ~~ 


The political campaign now on affords 
an excellent opportunity for ambitious 
stenographers to get speed practice. After 
a speed of 130 words a minute is ob- 
tained there is nothing like actual re- 
porting to increase proficiency. It is 
immeasurably superior to mere dicta- 
tion. There is an exhilaration about 
reporting extemporaneous addresses that 
impels the note-taker on to a higher 
speed than he believes himself capable 
of attaining. 
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Spanish Department 


Conducted by CamILo E. Pant, Aguascalientes, Mexico, to whom 
all communications relating to this department 
should be addressed. 





S our little book on Spanish 
Shorthand is now ready for 
the market, and probably in the 
hands of many of our readers, 
we think that a few words of 
explanation might perhaps help Ameri- 
can stenographers who are endeavoring 
to apply their knowledge of shorthand 
to the Spanish language by the aid of 
our manual. 

In the first lesson, we know the con- 
sonants K, G, R, L, N, M, T and D. 
The only thing worth remarking about 
these consonants is that G is pronounced 
GAY, the same as it is in English; but 
this is its soft sound in Spanish, its hard 
or guttural sound, similar to that of a 
strongly aspirated H, being the same as 
that of the Spanish J, and, therefore, 
represented by the sign for that letter. 
For this reason we have no use what- 
ever for the dot which in English indi- 
cates the aspirate H. The vowels give 
still less trouble in Spanish than they 
do in English; each of the five vowels 
has only one sound, and we need not 
put dots or dashes under them to dis- 
tinguish short, medium and long sounds. 
The large circle represents A, which is 
pronounced like the English medium 
sound A; the small circle stands for E, 
the sound being similar to that of the 
medium sound E; and the same small 
circle with a dot under it represents I, 
the sound of which corresponds to that 
of the long sound E. Of course, the 
rules for joining circles are exactly the 
same as in English. The simple word- 
signs given in this lesson should be 
committed to memory. The only arbi- 
trary signs in the list are those repre- 
senting the definite article, masculine 
and feminine; these articles occur very 
frequently in Spanish, and we have 
chosen for them signs that are very 
easy to trace, not only by themselves, 
but also in phrase writing, as can be 
seen by the list of phrases given in the 
lesson. These little signs, which are the 
same as the signs for O and U, but 
pointed instead of round, can, like these 
letters, be placed on their sides when 
joined to another outline if this facili- 
tates the joining. 





The following sentences might be prac- 
tised’ in connection with this lesson: 
Qué quiere Clara?—La gata lamera la 
carne—A Lina le gusta la crema.—Ca- 
mila Lira ira 4 Madrid en el tren.— 
Adela Camarena quiere la rama de lima. 
—A Elena le gusta mi gata—Ema 
quiere matar a Rita—La nana de Cla- 
rita le quiere dar de mamar.—Anita 
quiere que le dé el catre de Adelina. 


Key to Shorthand Plate 
Muy Sefiores muestros: 

Con referencia 4 nuestra anterior re- 
lativa 4 cemento Portland, nos permi- 
timos manifestar 4 Uds. que, aunque no 
nos ha sido posible obtener una cuota 
tan baja como esperabamos, podemos 
dar a Uds. precios mucho mas bajos 
que el que mencionan. Los precios y 
condiciones de venta de la compafia de 
cemento, pues nosotros obrariamos sim- 
plemente como agentes, son los siguien- 
tes: “Para acceptacién inmediate y 
pronto embarque, cotizamos 4 Uds., F. 
O. B. Aguascalientes, México, nuestro 
cemento de mejor calidad en carros por 
entero 4 $3.45 oro la barrica entregado 
en sacos de tela. Plazo 30 dias 6 2% 
de descuento del valor neto de la factura, 
deduciendo el flete, si se hace el pago 
dentro de los diez dias de la fecha de 
embarque. Cuatro sacos de 95 libras 
cada uno, 6 sean 380 libras, hacen una 
barrica. Al recibo de los sacos vacios 
en nuestra fabrica antes de 60 dias de 
la fecha de tmbarque en buena condicién, 
flete pagado, concedemos un crédito de 
diez centavos por cada uno 6 remitimos 
la cantidad. El precio arriba menciona- 
do no incluye los derechos aduanales 
mexicanos que montan, aproximada- 
menté, a 32 centavos por barrica.” 

Si estos precios y condiciones son 
satisfactorios, tendriamos gusto en colo- 
car su valioso pedido. 

Quedamos de Uds. afmos, amigos y 
attos. SS. SS. 


Translation 
Gentlemen: 


With reference to our former letter 
with regard to Portland cement, will 
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Spanish Shorthand 


(FOR KEY TO THIS PLATE SEE PREVIOUS PAGE) 
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say that, while we have not been suc- 
cessful in obtaining a rate as cheap as 
we had expected, we are yet able to 
name you a much lower figure than 
that mentioned by you. The terms and 
conditions of sale would be those of the 
cement company, since we would act 
merely as agents in the matter, and are 
as follows: “For immediate acceptance 
and prompt shipment, we beg to quote 
you, F. O. B. Aguascalientes, Mexico, 
our best quality cement in carload 
lots at $3.45 gold per barrel, delivered 
in cloth sacks. Terms 30 days, or 
2 per cent from net amount of invoice, 
after deducting freight, if paid for 
within 10 days from date of shipment. 
Four sacks of 95 pounds each, or 380 
pounds, constitute a _ barrel. Upon 
receipt of empty sacks at our works 
within 60 days from date of shipment 
in good condition, freight prepaid, a 
credit of 10 cents each is allowed or 
remittance made. The above prices do 
not include the Mexican duties of ap- 
proximately 32 cents per barrel.” 

If these prices and terms strike you 
favorably, we would be pleased to 
place the order for you. 

Very truly yours, 


Books Received 


We have received two very neat little 
volumes, “Our Phonographic Poets,” and 
“The Typists’ Tickler,” compiled by 
“Topsy Typist,” and published by Mr. 
E. N. Miner, 337 Broadway, N. Y. The 
books are vest-pocket size, neatly bound 
in Russia leather, price 50 cents each. 
“Our Phonographic Poets” contains 
verses wise and witty about shorthand 
and typewriting, some of them of great 
merit, from the pen of well-known writ- 
ers. “The Typists’ Tickler” is a collec- 
tion of jokes, good and bad, about ste- 
nographers and _ typists—especially the 
much-maligned “typewriter girl.” It 
must have required an immense outlay 
of time to compile these books, and they 
will be welcome additions to the libra- 
ries of stenographers. 


Keep yourself informed on all matters 
pertaining to your profession. 


* * * 


More teachers are using the magazine 
in the classroom this year than ever be- 
fore. It takes time for teachers to adopt 
a new plan of work, but the example set 
by many of the most successful teachers 
is having its effect. Even the occasional 
use of the magazine in the classroom 
gives greater zest to the work, and by 
setting a good standard of writing before 
the student, produces better results. 





Key to September Plates 
The Power of Habit 


It may, perhaps, be an ultimate fact, 
beyond which we cannot go, that those 
acts are most easily and well done 
which are oftenest done. One who 
uses a flail, an.axe, a scythe. a sword, 
or a pen, can use either the better the 
oftener it is used, until he arrives at a 
point of excellence at which his power 
of improvement stops. This may, per- 
haps, be accounted for by supposing 
that the first effort which the mind 
makes to direct muscular action is the 
most difficult one. After repeated ef- 
fort, the mind seems to understand 
better and better how to direct, and 
the muscles how to obey, till at length 
a very slight effort of the mind seems 
to be all that is required, and even so 
inconsiderable and rapid as not to be 
the subject of notice. On this, too, 
seems to depend the astonishing facil- 
ity of action to which (among many 
other instances) jugglers and musi- 
cians attain. This is called habit, which 
word is derived from a Latin word 
which signifies custom or use. There 
are customs or habits of the mind as 
well as of the muscles. Persons who 
accustom themselves to extemporane- 
ous speaking acquire a surprising ease 
and readiness in the complicated action 
of conceiving, uttering, and express- 
ing, by sounds, by looks, and gestures. 
whatsoever they would impress upon 
an audience. The mind has its own 
habits also, in the quiet of contempla- 
tion, and in exercising its various pow- 
ers. It has its own association, too, 
with external objects, of which many 
curious instances are stated in philo- 
sophical works. 

The moral deduction which we make 
from these general principles is this, 
that there is a continual craving to do 
some act, to obtain some object; or a 
continually recurring necessity to do 
some act, to prevent an evil or incon- 
venience. _ The frequency of this call 
upon us to do something, whether it be 
for eventual good or evil, leads to the 
practice, custom, or habit of doing; 
and in some cases the impulse to act 
becomes so powerful that reason, self- 
respect, the laws of society, and even 
those of the Lawgiver of the universe 
(if these are heeded) present no suffi- 
cient. barrier to the impulse. It is to 
this all-important truth in the nature 
of man that we earnestly invite the 
attention of the young. The capacity 
to create habit is the consequence of 
the power given to us to promote our 
own welfare, individually, socially, and 
as accountable beings. This capacity 
was designed to fasten us down to 
that course of action which will ac- 
complish these ends of our existence. 
Like everything else with which we 
are entrusted, it may be rightly and 
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profitably used, or may be misused, 
and perverted to our certain ruin. 
Habit is the kindest friend or the 
cruelest foe to human welfare. When 
it assumes the latter character, it ap- 
proaches us in the most deceitful and 
seductive forms. It comes wearing at- 
tractive smiles—it delights—#it fasci- 
nates—it substitutes its own irresist- 
ible will for our own—it triumphantly 
points to the gulf to which it bears 
us. The fly caught in the spider’s web 
is a faint illustration of the power of 
habit. He knows from the first mo- 
ment his destiny. The gambler, the 
drunkard, and the felon—when and 
how do they learn that they have been 
caught in the web of habit! 





Business Letters— Pages 21 and 28 


Major W. A. Jones, Treasurer, 

Blandon Mill Company, 

Globe Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
Dear Sir: 

At the suggestion of Mr. J. H. Mar- 
tin, of Minneapolis, who called upon 
you recently, we are sending you by 
freight a sample cagting of the Hol- 
land Riffle. These riffles are very effi- 
cient for use for placer workings or 
for mills, and we have disposed of large 
numbers for both purposes. The adapt- 
ability of the riffle to the purpose will 
be apparent to you when you receive 
the casting. 


We note that you expect to be ready 
early in June to discuss the rolls, of 
which you spoke to the writer when 
in St. Paul in March last. We should 
be glad to hear from you on this sub- 
ject, and to submit to you estimates 
on rolls suitable to your purpose. 


Mr. Martin asked us to send you 
any printed matter we might have on 
the Cyanide process, and we send you 
by mail the only printed matter we 
have at present, which consists of a 
short description in our pamphlet No. 
29 and the McArthur-Forrest pamphlet 
on their process. We have in, prepara- 
tion a pamphlet on the treatment of 
refractory ores, tn which we contem- 
plate treating the subject more ex- 
haustively, but on account of having 
t6o wait for information regarding other 
processes, which we desire to incorpo- 
rate in the same pamphlet, we cannot 
tell when it will be published. 

Yours very truly, 


Gentlemen: 

Your letter of the 2d inst. is at hand. 
Regarding the screens shipped you on 
the 20th ult., we beg to advise that it 
is impossible for us to accept their 
return, as they were gotten out accord- 
ing to your special order by Carr, 
Rider & Arnold, and they refuse abso- 
lutely to take them back. ‘They are of 
odd sizes, and we would have no oppor- 
tunity to dispose of them. If it were 





in our power to do so, we would gladly 
accommodate you, but as the mistake 
occurred in your order we do not feel 
that we should be made to assume the 
loss—and they certainly would be a 
loss to us if we took them back. 
Regretting the mistake, and trusting 
that our decision will be taken as final, 
we are, Yours truly, 


Messrs. J. L. Cooper & Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Gentlemen: 

I am disappointed in hearing from 
my people in regard to the renewal of 
$2.500 due on the 2ist, so I will ask 
you to send me the amount necessary 
to take it up, or else attend to the pay- 
ment of the same yourselves. You will 
remember that it will be necessary to 
have Chicago Exchange to do this, or 
send me a check which I can place to 
my account and have certified. 


The note due on the 23d I will take 
care of, but as yet I am not in a posi- 
tion to take care of the one due on the 
25th. I only notify you that you may 
be able to send me the funds in case 
I do not hear from them by that time. 

My banks in the country are not buy- 
ing as readily as they have been, but 
undoubtedly after the first of April 
the market will loosen up. 

Yours very truly, 


Business Letters— Page 8 
Gentlemen: 


We are sending you today a sample 
copy of the American Advertiser, 
which goes to retail merchants in every 
state in the Union and is highly ap- 
preciated, as the enclosed testimonials 
show. We solicit business from you at 
a 50c. per issue rate, with 10 per cent 
discount for cash with order. 

We believe that an ad of the nature 
of yours would pay big returns on the 
investment; anyhow it is worth the 
trying. It is little monetary risk on 
your part. We are carrying quite a 
few advertisers on yearly contract and 
they write us that they are satisfied 
with the investment, and that is a 
pretty good admission for an adver- 
tiser. 

We could fill our paper with cheap 
advertising, but we have not that class 
of readers. The kind of advertising 
we want is your kind or we will have 
none at all. By looking over the ad- 
vertising pages of the issue we send 
you, you will see that we haven't a 
fake mail-order scheme in it, or any 
ads of cheap John printers. This is 
costing us a pretty penny, but it is 
due to legitimate advertisers, and we 
trust you will encourage us in our at- 
tempt to discourage this fake business, 
which casts a serious reflection upon 
worthy houses. Copy must be in May 
30 at the latest. Respectfully, 
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Gentlemen: 

Upon returning to his desk today the 
writer finds the changes made in your 
orders when at the mill last week 
were not clearly understood when the 
matter was taken up with you under 
date of 2d inst. You may disregard 
this communication,as our records have 
been corrected to correspond with the 
memorandum handed you by the writer 
at the mill last week. 

Very truly yours. 


Business Letter—Page 28 
Dear Sir: 

In answer to yours of May 19th, we 
are glad to know that you have been 
successful in getting the lamp prop- 
erly packed with the steel wool that 
we sent you. We enclose herewith 
some more of this for the other lamp. 
All of these Harp Frame lamps that 
we are now sending out will be packed 
in this manner. Under separate cover 
we are sending you a roll of about 
twenty-five street-light circulars, giv- 
ing cuts and descriptions of both the 
iron posts and village lights. 

We are now having printed for you 
5,000 circulars bearing your name and 
address, also the testimonials that you 
sent to us some time ago. These cir- 
culars should be delivered to us by the 
printer this afternoon, and will go 
forward immediately. 

We find that your orders Nos. 86 and 
87 have not yet gone forward, owing 
to a number of shortages. These re- 
peated delays on your orders seem un- 
reasonable, but you cannot realize the 
immense amount of work that it is to 
move a shop the size of ours, and how 
much it has thrown our shop work 
behind. During the four weeks that we 
were so much unsettled our stock of 
many parts ran out, and we have been 
unable to replenish them. We are rap- 
idly getting into good shape, and 
within ten days or two weeks will be 
in a position to fill all orders even 
more promptly than we have. in the 
past. 

We are also glad to know that you 
are competing successfully with the 
U. S. lighting man, and have no doubt 
that you will soon be able to run him 
out of the field. 

Further in reference to the circulars, 
a description of the Harp Frame lamp 
will be given in the eight-page circu- 
lar, and when we send these to you 
we will also send circulars relative to 
the M. & M. lamp, and gravity lamp. 

Yours very truly, 








Business Letters— Page 34 
Dear Sir: 

This is to acknowledge the receipt 
of your favor of the ist ‘inst., with en- 
closure of $147.60 as stated, to be sec- 
ond payment on purchase price of the 


western half of section 17, Tp. 19. 
R. 32, west of second principal meri- 
dian, and to thank you for the same. 

Enclosed find the receipt. 

Yours truly, 
Dear Sir: 

In reply to yours of the 25th inst., I 
would say that everything that the 
Government can do in the way of con- 
structing a branch railway from Boul- 
der or Greenway on the C. N. R. via 
KiNarney to Wakopa has been done. 
I hope that nothing will interfere to 
prevent its construction. This branch 
line is very much needed. 

Yours truly. 
Dear Sir: 

This is to advise you that the north- 
east quarter of section 15, township 2, 
range 11, east of the first principal 
meridian, is for sale by the Provincial 
Government. The price is $3.25 per 
acre, payments as follows: one-tenth 
down, the balance, with interest at 6 
per cent in nine annual payments. The 
first payment is $111. 

Forwarding check for this amount, 
the entries will be made out as pur- 
chaser of the land. 

Yours truly, 


Dear Sir: 

This is to notify you that your sec- 
ond and third payments, with interest, 
on the north half of section 17, town- 
ship 3, range 21, are now overdue. 

You are requested to make payment 
of same on or before the 30th day of 
April next, or the purchase of the con- 
tract will cease as per agreement. 

The total amount now due is $357.60. 

Yours truly, 


Criticisms 
(Continued from page 61) 


tend to inaccurate style. In Hague, 
let the hump come at the end. Henry. 
like Emery, Par. 11. The word meddle 
has no vowel sound after the D:; if 
spelled medal it would then be correct 
to insert large circle after D. In the 
word drag the end of G must not be 
lower than the beginning of R. (2) 
Make angle in baffle as in beaver, be- 
cause it is easier where the blend is 
not initial, as in flee. Your work is 
certainly creditable for one who has 
never attended school. The only seri- 
ous .violation of principle is in the 
words shark, shale, etc., where there is 
no angle and circle is therefore turned 
on inside of curve—Par. 9. Pallid, pal- 
ate, and palmate, are written with 
circle on inside of curve for same rea- 
son. Give special attention to these 
and like words so that you may fix the 
rule permanently in your mind. Prac- 
tice for smaller notes and write them 
closer together. You will be surprised 
at the improvement in their appear- 
ance. 
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E. F. MacC.—yYour style not only ac- 
curate but artistic. Strokes firm, defi- 


nite; circles distinct. Endeavor to 
overcome the few defects by close cor- 
rection of errors mentioned. Curves 


like Gl a little too deep. Other curves 
and combinations nicely formed, ex- 
cept Kl and Gr, which need special 
practice. Commas unnecessary. The 
word gill in first lesson is pronounced 
with hard G; could not be intended for 
j-i-l, as J does not occur in this lesson. 
(2) Note particularly shale, jelly, and 
similar words previously criticised; 
also palate, palmate, where circle goes 
inside curve; piqued, which ends with 
T and not with D, and which should be 
distinguished from picked by vowel 
dash. (3) This requires additional 
study. Par. 33 seems to have slipped 
your mind entirely. Review carefully 
and correct errors. Shoddy and goatee 
—Par.11. Walked is spelled oo0-aw-k-t; 
write accordingly. In gruff and groove 
make angle after hook; more distinct 
outline. In whip, Webber, make hook 
minute—no semblance to K. 


. 
ErraTa.—Writing Exercise, First 
Lesson, Page 19, September magazine, 
should read “raggedy,” not “raggedly,” 
line 4; “dairy,” not “daily,” line 7. 





The Lead Pencil for Shorthand Writers is 


DIXON’ AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


STENOGRAPHER. 
“Ss” “SM” or “M” Grade. If your sta- 
tioner does not keep them, mention 7HZ2 
GREGG WRITER and send 16 cents in 
stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey, City, N. J., for samples of each. 











Do you want Dictation 
at Home ? 


You can have it, morning, noon, 
night; any time; all the time. 
Your reader never tires - isalways 
ready. The best possible means 
for getting high speed. All this 
can be had from KIMBALL’S 
Phonograph Dictation Outfits 


J. N. KIMBALL 
1358 Broadway New York City 








Gregg Writers will be pleased with 


Rupert P. SoRelle’s 
Shorthand Articles 


in THE WESTERN PENMAN 
this year. 


Josephine Turck Baker 
will write for teachers on 
Correct English 


Many pages of entertaining, helpful mat- . 

ter from a rare list of talent. Subscription 

price $1.00 a year. Sample copy free. 

The Western Penman 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 








that are practical for practical schools. 
These books have been introduced into 
the principal public and private schools 
of every State inthe Union. It pays to 
use the best books, and it will pay you to 
investigate the merits of these publica- 
tions. The following subjects are repre- 
sented: spelling, letter writing, arith- 
metic, English, shorthand, typewriting, 
commercial law, bookkeeping, and busi- 
ness practice. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











CAMPBELL 





Catalogues for Schools and Colleges 





that brings pupils. 

















CHICAGO 








It is a good investment to pay $150.00 for a school catalogue 
It is throwing money away to pay $120.00 
for catalogues that will neither bring pupils nor represent your 
school creditably. If you are anxious to issue a really good 
catalogue we will be pleased to correspond with you. When 
you write, send us a copy of the catalogue you are now using. 


The Campbell Company 205 Canal Street Chicago 
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Mu sick’s Practical Publications for 
Teachers, Students &» Stenographers 








Universal Dictation Course, containing separate selections from twenty- 
six different lines of business, with shorthand vocabulary preceding each 
business, and a shorthand Dictionary and Reader in the back. A graded 
dictation course. beginning with the easiest matter and gradually becoming 
more difficult. State what system of shorthand you wantit for. $1.50, postpaid 


Musick’s Practical Arithmetic 


. - « + 1,00, postpaid 


Rapid Calculations and Expert Figuring 
Musick’s Commercial Law, Government and Economics 


The Constitution is the basis of our laws. 


A certain amount of Government 


and Economics should be taught in connection with Commercial Law. This 


book is arranged for that purpose. 


1.00, postpaid 


Touch Typewriter Instructor (complete) . . . . 1.00, postpaid 


Contains shorthand vocabularies. 


State what system and what machine. 


Abridged Touch Typewriter Instructor ... ._ .35, postpaid 


Same plan as the Complete except the shorthand. Contains 48 pages. 
Seventy-five Lessons in Spelling and Word Analysis .20, postpaid 
Shorthand Pocket Dictionaries (15 systems). . . . 1.00, postpaid 
Essentials of Grammar, Punctuation and Correspondence 


| ee 
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SPECIAL PRICE TO SCHOOLS 





*W. L. Musick Publishing Co., 1004 Fullerton Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 








Good English Dictation Book 


No More Stiff Letters 
if you get a copy of “GOOD ENGLISH FORM BOOK IN 
BUSINESS LETTER WRITING," the ONLY book that 
teaches a natural, easy, effective style, free from that stereo- 
typed commercial jargon which the best business men 
are trying so hard toavoid. Besides One Hundred Model 
Letters ofthe kind a business man really likes, there are 
Points on Correct English ( gist of grammarin four pages), 
Points on Punctuation , brief summary for office use), and 
a number of Actual Business Letters corrected in notes and 
rewritten as model letters after the manner of Mr. Cody's 
privateinstruction. Cloth, !2mo, 75c 
“The BEST brief manual on letter writing and 
the ONLY good dictation book in existence. 
—C. C. Rearick, Standard School, Chicago. 
Special price to teachers for examinations, soc. 


School of English, 1413 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Gregg Writers should read 
“The Stenographer” 


Because it is absolutely free from prej- 
udice, being devoted to the profession at 
large from the amanuensis to the advanced 
verbatim reporter. 

Because it contains so many interesting 
and instructive departments that it is im- 
possible to enumerate them here. 

Send for sample copy. We can afford to give you one 
for you will buy twelve. Subscription price $1 a year. 


The Stenographer "7339S 








REVISED EDITION 





The 

MILLER READING 
and 

DICTATION BOOK 
Written in 

Gregg Shorthand 


225 pages of beautifully written 
shorthand, ranging from the 
simplest business correspondence 
to legal documents and miscel- 
laneous literary selections. The 
book is highly endorsed by the 
leading teachers of the system. 


Published by 
CHARLES M. MILLER 
1133 Broadway 
New York 
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WE ARE NOT HERE 
TO BOAST ABOUT 
WHAT WE HAVE 
DONE 
BUT TO 
AS K 
YOU TO 
LET US 
SHOW 
WHAT 
W E 
CAN DO 


The Hammond Typewriter Co. 


Factory and General Offices: 


69th and 70th Sts. and East River 
New York, N. Y. 


Representatives Everywhere 











To any person living within 200 miles of St. Louis 
and securing for us 60 paid annual subscribers at soc 
each—or to any person living within 500 miles and 
securing 80 subscribers—or to anyone in the United 
States, but living more than 500 miles from St. Louis, 
and securing 100 subscribers at soc each 


We will pay your fare 
to St. Louis and return 
Your admission to the Exposition 
Grounds 
each day for a week; we will furnish 

Excellent board and lodging 

at the Convention Hotel, and we will furnish you with 
tickets of admission to the 
Best attractions on the Pike 


including Battle Abbey, Baby Incubator, Creation, 
Esquimaux Village, Galveston Flood, Irish Village, 
New York to the North Pole, Scenic Railway, Temple 
of Mirth, Magic Whirlpool and Naval Display. 

In case you take up this proposition and fail to secure 
the required number ofsubscriptions, we will pay you 
a per cent on all work done. Address 


Education in Business Peoria, III. 











List of 


Publications 





Gregg Shorthand Manual. New and 
revised edition. Bound in cloth, 
gold lettering ses an 

Progressive Exercises in Gregg Short- 
hand. Theseexercises are intended 
to test the student’s knowledge of 
each lesson, and to develop inde- 
pendentreadingandwritingadility 0 


Reading and Writing Exercises in 
Gregg Shorthand. Advanced prac- 
tice matter—business letters, arti- 
cles, law forms, etc.—designed to 
follow the Manualand Progressive 
es s+ + —- 


Gregg Shorthand Phrase Book. Con- 
tains about 2,400 useful business 
phrases. A great aid in attaining 
speed, and invaluable to all prac- 
tical writers. Bound in cloth ; vest 
Pree aaa 


Gregg Shorthand Dictionary. Con- 
tains the outlines of about 7,000 
words. Bound in leather; vest 
pocket size cine eh & © 

Lessons in Shorthand Penmanship. 
By John R. Gregg. . . + « + « 


Factors of Success. Compiled by 
H. T. Whitford, and written in 
Gregg Shorthand ; a very interest- 
ing and instructive reading book. 25 


‘Punctuation Simplified. By J. Clif- 


ford Kennedy. .. . eecee 


Practical Pointers for Shorthand Stu- 
dents. By Frank Rutherford .. 50 


Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to 
His Son. Written in Gregg Short- 
hand. Cloth ... .« 


Rational T powriting, By Ida 
McLenan Cutler and Rupert P. 
SoRelle. A complete text book for 
class or self-instruction in the art 
of typewriting by the Touch 
Method. In two forms—Single 
Keyboard and Double Keyboard. 1 00 


English: Pro ive Studies. B 
rances Efinger - Raymond, k 
succinct presentation of the es- 
sentialsof English . .... 
Words: Their Spelling, Pronuncia- 
tion, Definition and Application. 
128 pages; flexible cover. .. . 2 


The Gregg Writer. A monthly maga- 
zine. Single copies 10 cents; sub- 
scription peryear .....++.-. 53 


The Gregg 


Publishing Company 
Chicago 
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To Stenographers 


Smith Premier 
Ste nographers 








< 


are wanted by business 
men the world over. 


q@ Employment depart- 
ments are maintained at 
our branches and agen- 
cies in every leading city 
of the United States and 


7" 
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The Smith Premier Typewriter Company 


GENERAL EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


287 Broadway, New York City, U.S.A. 
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Permanent Alignment 
Easiest Action 
Quiet in Operation 


Convenient Devices for 
Handling Work 








The Features 


of the 


“No. 10 Light Running Yost” 


commends the machine to all users of a typewriter 








Yost Writing Machine Co. 


Send for our unusual catalogue 245 Broadway, New York 








“PARAGON” 
Typewriter Ribbons are the Best 


They make a clear, sharpimpression. They are >on-filling. 
They do not smear in copying. They will not wear in holes. 
And their records are permanent. These are some of the 
many good qualities of Paragon Ribbons. Every ribbon is 
guaranteed to be absolutely satisfactory. 


Paragon Ribbon Coupon Books provide the greatest economy and convenience 
Jor purchasers 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


327 BROADWAY. NEWYORK 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
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Persons desiring to secure the best positions as commercial teachers 
will find it greatly to their interest to spend a few months at the 


Zanerian College, Columbus, Ohio 


which is headquarters for commercial teachers and penmen. In fact the leading commercial 
schools of America are continually applying to us for commercial teachers who are good penmen, 
and the demand is greater than we can supply. 


A good handwriting, and the ability to teach penmanship successfully, help wonderfully to 
round out the commercial teacher’s equipment. They also double the demand for his services, 
and raise the figures in his salary as no other one branch will. 


Then again, persons desiring to secure a commercial education will find penmanship the best 
stepping-stone to that end. Hundreds of our pupils have paid their way in securing an educa- 
tion, both commercial and literary, by teaching penmanship and doing pen work. 


Carefully consider the matter and write for catalogue. 
It will interest you. Address the proprietors, 


ZANER & BLOSER, Columbus, Ohio 


The Wellington No. 2 


THE POSITIVELY 
“WRITING IN SIGHT” 








x es aL Typewriter 


A practical, business-like 
up-to-date typewriter for 


Only $6000 


Speedy — Portable — Durable 


Simple in construction, built for plenty 
of hard work. Visible writing, no lift- 
ing of carriage to see your work. Align- 
ment is positive and permanent. 

One of the largest railway corporations 
in the country has adopted it and has 
over 425 in use. 

John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons 
the first year he had the agency for 
New York, and has sold 1,500 more 
since then. 

Write for circulars. We send the machine out on 10 days’ free trial. Do not buy a writing 
machine of any kind without investigating the “Wellington No. 2.” 


The Williams Manufacturing Company, Limited 
Plattsburgh, New York 
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UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER, G: 
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